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the miracle of the tree in the forest. The king arrives there and
marvelling at the miracle, tries to get nearer, but at once he and his
followers fall down unconscious, overcome by the wall of fire. The
young prince, troubled in mind over his unknown parentage, enters,
and caring nothing for the unconscious people at his feet, shouts out
to the world his question: c Who is my father ?' The mother, arriving
on the scene, is distracted, thinking the king to be dead. She tells
her son that the king at his feet is his father, and mother and son
cry. The god now enters, and the queen, in great grief, accuses
him of being the cause of all the trouble. But he calms her down
with soothing words and sprinkling the inevitable water on the
unconscious persons, restores them to consciousness. The king and his
queen are reconciled, but tired of the misery and disappointment of
power, they become monk and nun. The young prince, who becomes
king in his father's place, promptly orders the execution of the other
queen and the astrologer.

The story, though quite coherent, is meant to be a framework for
sensational episodes. Flames coming forth from the mouth of the
young prince, the sudden appearance of the tree, the wall of fire, and
the king and followers falling unconscious are obvious attempts at
melodrama and sensation. Even religion is used to inspire an atmos-
phere of strangeness and awe, and as a result, the entry into monastic
life of the hero and heroine lacks conviction and dramatic effect,
unlike similar incidents in U Kyin U's Parpahein and U Pon NYa's
The Water-seller. And the showing on the stage of the queen giving
birth to a child is unforgivable in the dramatist of delightful romance
who has written the first part. He copies this from the travail scene
of the 'Baboon Play', but he has enough artistic sense left to refrain
from showing the actual execution of the other queen and the
astrologer. The play has a short comic scene in which Hopeful tries
his best to stop the new-born child from crying. It is delightful.

The success of this play was even greater than that of the first,
and the dramatist was again encouraged to write another, entitled Tin-tin
and Khin-khin. It is in reality a recasting of the First Part of Saw-phay
and Saw-may to suit and satisfy still more the tastes of the time. Tin-
tin is the equivalent of Saw-phay, Khin-khin of Saw-may, Hopeful
we find under another name, and in imitation of the cuckoo scene, we
have a *cat* scene where the lover signals by imitating the mewing of
a cat and on the girl's father coming into the garden, Hopeful's
equivalent discourses on the habits and customs of cats. In place